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Andrew Jackson and Nicholas Biddle! But this, after all, is mere 
speculation, while it is our task to assess the actual, and our dominant 
impression after all is not one of regret, but of extensive obligation to 
Mr. Catterall. 



W. M. Daniels. 



Princeton University. 



La Propriete Rurale en France. By Flour de Saint-Genis. 
Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1902. — xviii, 445 pp. 

La Propriete" Fonci e re en Belgique. By Emile Vandeevelde. 
Paris, Librairie C. Reinwald, 1900. — 327 pp. 

Revision des Socialismus. By Dr. Alfred Nossig. Berlin and 
Bern, Akademischer Verlag f u r sociale Wissenschaften, 1901 and 
1902. — Vol. I, xxxix, 277 pp.; Vol. II, vii, 587 pp. 

It would seem that more attention is being given to the study of 
agrarian questions in the United States to-day than ever before. The 
American student who turns his attention to the economic problems 
in agriculture is impressed with the fact, however, that this field has 
not as yet been exploited. It has not even been surveyed and mapped 
out. This is doubtless due to the fact that our agrarian problems are 
new. Land tenure, for example, has become a serious problem only 
recently; for until recently landownership on the part of farmers has 
been easily acquired. 

The paucity of our literature on the subject has led American stu- 
dents of agricultural economics to turn to Europe. In Europe the 
problems which are just beginning to perplex our minds had to be 
dealt with many years ago. The attempt to solve these problems has 
resulted in the accumulation of a vast amount of literature, some of 
which will prove valuable to the American students. The problem 
of land tenure has been solved in Germany, for the present at least, 
by means of a most excellent credit system which enables most of the 
farmers to own the land which they cultivate. As a result, France 
no longer holds her traditional pre-eminence as the land of peasant 
proprietors, having had to yield the palm to Germany. England, the 
land of tenant farmers, seems to have solved her tenant problem, after 
more than a hundred years of experimentation, by developing a system 
of government regulation by means of which the relations between 
landlords and tenants are adjusted. 

It is true that American conditions are not European conditions, 
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and that the American economist who depends largely upon the Euro- 
pean literature and does not give the very greatest attention to condi- 
tions as they are and as they are tending to become in the United States, 
will do little that is worth while. Yet a careful examination of the 
foreign literature is of great assistance to one who has made himself 
thoroughly familiar with American conditions and who knows enough 
of European conditions from personal observation to be able to dis- 
criminate between that which may be of use here and that which has 
resulted from peculiar conditions abroad. 

The books which we have before us for consideration, are largely 
descriptive of agrarian conditions in three European countries. The 
work on Rural Property in France gives an account of the tenure and 
the size of farms in that country. Maps are given which show at a 
glance the districts in which large, medium, or small estates predomi- 
nate. Part I is devoted to this description of the actual objective con- 
ditions, to the attitude of mind of the rural population on the subject 
of the ownership of land, and to the economic and legal conditions 
which retard or enhance improvements in agriculture. Part II dis- 
cusses the future of landed property in France with special reference 
to needed reforms. The first part of this book will prove attractive 
and valuable to anyone who is interested in knowing the history and 
the present status of land tenure in France. The second part is of 
much less value to the agrarian economist 

The volume on Landed Property in Belgium is devoted almost en- 
tirely to the history of land tenure in that country, and to a minute 
description of present conditions in that regard. The first two hun- 
dred and sixty pages are devoted to discussions of the local conditions, 
past and present, in the various provinces of Belgium, one chapter 
being given to each province. The last forty pages contain a discus- 
sion of the country as a whole, statistical tables being given which 
indicate the past and the present conditions of landed property, with 
respect to ownership and occupancy. This piece of work has the ap- 
pearance of having been done with great care; and while the detailed 
descriptions are for small areas, it is doubtless true that more can be 
learned by the careful study of a work of this kind than by giving the 
same attention to vague generalizations regarding whole countries. 

The work by Nossig is of a somewhat different character. While 
it contains a very great quantity of historical and descriptive material, 
it is an attempt, as the title indicates, at a revision of socialism. It is 
pointed out that agricultural production is not tending to centralize. 
On the contrary, the tendency is rather to smaller farms, as the growth 
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of population makes more intensive culture necessary. Nossig believes 
that the operation of farms should be left to private initiative. The 
working up of the products, or the marketing of such products as 
are ready for consumption, may be carried on to better advantage, 
however, by society as a whole. The suggested reform in the agri- 
cultural industry is the collective ownership of land. While this 
work is written primarily as "a revision of socialism," the student 
of agricultural economics will find in it much that is interest- 
ing and suggestive. 

H. C. Taylor. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Rural England. By H. Rider Haggard. London and New 
York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. — 2 vols., xix, 584 pp.; 576 pp. 

This work describes English agriculture at the mercy of unchecked 
competition. First, there is competition from abroad: 

Food can be produced more cheaply in foreign lands than in Great 
Britain, and, owing to the preferential rates granted by the railway com- 
panies to imported produce, often can be delivered in our markets at a 
lower cost of carriage than must be incurred to despatch it from one 
part of England to another. [Vol. II, p. 536.] 

Secondly, there is competition with urban industries that offer higher 
wages. Foreign competition lowers prices, and urban competition 
raises the cost of production. As a consequence, agricultural rents 
and profits have fallen, the cultivated area has greatly decreased, the 
loss of capital has been heavy, land sells at a fraction of its former 
value, and the banks are unwilling to advance money upon farm se- 
curity. In some counties 

the possession of land is becoming, or has already become, a luxury for 
rich men, to whom it is a costly toy, or a means of indulging a taste for 
sport. Than this no state of affairs can be more unwholesome or un- 
natural; the land should support men, not men the land. [Vol. II, p. 
S43-] 

Of course farmers of exceptional enterprise and possessing ample 
capital succeed where others fail. Success is also possible where the 
land is unusually fertile and well located. And in England, as else- 
where, the small farmer with a genius for hard work combined with 
the strictest economy is able to win a living from the soil. Except in 
Jersey and Guernsey, however, instances of prosperity are rare. Of 



